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Since attention ""to the issue of writing assessment is 
new, research and the^ory are described as, still widely scattered . 
among fieldj of inquiry and differing perspectives. The integration- 
of available :.knowl4d.ge inter gi viable framework is .recommended to 
prescribe cur^nt practice and determine^ future research. In a 
domnin-^ef erenced view of instruction and asse^ssment, the definition, 
of a subject, delimitation of ' instruction*al goals and efforts, 
sampling of criterion behaviors* to descri,be competence are stressed'. 
The writing skills domain is diescribed and an approach disdussed to 
provide the^ Appropriate JrameWisiVk for iotegrating basic research, 
instruction and assessment of i^writing achievement. Research has begun 
to explore an interactive model oj^he writing process and its 
associated skills , ^nd* to dejjsribe behavioral differences to'^ ^ 
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particular classroom 
teachiiig and assessirient of ^behaviors 
an assessment prdqram^itre de'scribed. 
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PART i: ISSUES IN WRmNG ASSESSMENT 



Overview* 



Altlipugh writing is cited as one of ^the three basic skills, it has 

. / ' ^ - X * - ^ 

rece'ived much- Igss research attention and much less j'hstructional and 

.as6essmeni /emphasis than reading and mathematics , .tKe. o'th^r two basic 

\ ' , \' ' ' ' ^ ' - " 

sijbject* areas, f Our understanding of:student Writing skiTls.'iS'-inadequate 
* ». - • • * ' * • * 

and tlie research and theorizing in the field f? . somewhat 4is ordered. 

In contrast to^ the .reading and mathematics domains, there is little 
consensus among profess ion,als about- What constitutes "good" or even 
."adequate" writing performance ^ or even about what knowledge and sub- 
skills it subsumes! ^Accordingly, instructionaPrffethods and content, and 

the assessment of writing achievement have been Arbitrarily determirted 

J • • . ^ 

or referenced loosely to any one of a variety t)f 'competing definitions 
of writing. * * ^ ' ' 

A r^eview of research and Iheoryn'o* writing reveals three predominant 
conceptual categories: writing structure,, writing fbnction, and writing, 
process/ Studies in writing structure assume a product orientation. 
Writirtg ability is evidenced in the features of ^ the written product and 
inquiry Ts directed primawily to* linguistic -features -ot^ syntax. 'Studies 
in writing function assume a vehicular orientation in which writing is 
viewed as a tool "adaptable to writing puhpose. Competence i^ evidenced^ 
by the 'writer's ability to adapt" to a variety of agdiences and. rhetorical 
purposes. Writing process studies e)^emplify .the cognitive psychology 
orientation in which writing is. viewed as the interciction of task -i 
requirements and writgr stratiegies. inquiry, is' primarily/into hypo-, 
thesized cognitive component processes as th6y, are revealed through „ 



•behavioral observations and introspection. Writing competence is viewed 
as the ability of the writer to cope witti the task demands. . 

\ ■ / 

Despite the diversity of these perspectives on writihg, they are 

not adversarial* or antithetical, f In fact, it appear! that they might 

each present a partial explanation of the complex domain of writing. 

Taken together, thet-r theories and research 'findings often complem^ht 

each other. , For example, many of the features* taken as indicating a 

go'od. text ar^ explainable outcomes of component processes characterizing 

good 'Wri ting behaviors. - - ^ 

'Onfartunate.ly, the urgent need among ^DractitioneVs for a reliab^le 
r 

system for' assessing student writing ability has led to a narrow viey of 
the pnoduct features of writing skills. The .emphases in test practice 
have been upon rating scales and the tasks and procedures' to be followed 
by'raters. One of the is^sues this narrow per^spective raises is the 
instructional (and perhaps construct) validity of prcvredures. For 
exampl^, prewi^i.tTng act1vit4es and revision, wbich are presumed to 
affect text quality, are heavily endorsed components^ ^f writing instruc- 
tion. Yet- current predominant assessment strategies do not ^directly 
assess the writer's ability to revise nor the quality of , text revision 
effort^ Nevertheless, much research indicates that students' compe- 
tence in. and understanding of the notion of revision is a salient dis-^ 
tfnguish-ing ^characteristic between skijTed and unskilled writer's.- For 



instance, Eftglish*~^teacher^-^report difficulty in getting unskilled or 
basic student writers to conceive of revision as more'than cosmetic 

- • . - ^ 

editing of punctuation and word level ^rrprs. - • , ^ 

This paper aims, then, to encourage:-a broacier, integrattve viisw 

t - 2 

of tffe writing skills domain. 'This View wi 11 .serve re'ference^^ for 



developing a s-ound assessment program which (1) recognises a variety of 
teachable component ski 1 Is and (2) describes a student'? writing^ abil ity 
as. a profife of his/her competence or^achievement in each of ^hose 
skills. . . . • 

Issues in Writing Assessment - . 
« 

The UCLA Center for- the Stiidy of Evaluation has described several 

qualities that should be considered in the development and installation 

of any assessment program (Baker, 1977).' Briefly described; these 

include: * . . ' ^ * . . 

' publicness: The public, including, students, should have - 

access to and an understanding of the assessment 
domain. 

economj^ The test..program should function to minimize 

the time,' money, and opportunity costs to 
students and staff. 

« 

instructional .sensi tiyify: The test program' should ^support 
the instructional program by testing content 
amenable to and included in instruction. 

me^ningfulness: The testing experience should be seen as 
important by the student test- taTc^rs.. 

equity: The testing p'l^ogram shouVd provide equal oppar- 

' ' ^ tunity to succeed or fefH to,^^ll studeats, based 
r , >ypon their learniij^. . 

technical adequacy: The testing progiram should provide, rel i- 
. ' ' able, valid Estimates ot student performance. 

Applied to the assessment of writing skills,^ these criteria rai'se the^ 

following concerns: * ' ' . 

' publicness: .What is b$ing tested a^ "writiag" and hfiw is it 
' being tested? What, do the assessment scores 
' ' ' ^ * mean? - ' • ; ' ^ - 

ieconomy: What is the most cost-effecttve way of assess- 

ing writing: multip^lfe-cholqe or writing sample? i 
• ' ' In collecting writing samples, how are. they 

m6st efficiently gathered and scored? How. many 
. . should be gathered?- How many rated? 



instructional sensftivity: What (di*agnostic or prescriptive) 
. , instructional information do the^writing tests 

^ * ' .yield? What recommendations ^or remediation do 
^ * they provide? HowkIo they tap the success of 

classroom instruction or district curricula in 
writing? What nonwriting or prerequisite * 
skills are assessed? 

meaningful.hess! Whatsis the significance of 'the testing 

experience ^br the- student test takers? What^ 
dotes the test, convey to them about writing as 
a skilf?^ What information i^ fed back to -the 
stuflent?. ^ . ' ' 

* ' ^ ' - ' ' ^ t 

equity: ' Does the relationship, betv/een the obtained 
score- and the true score in writing ability 
hold for all test takers? Is. the test task the 
^ same f?ir all student test taker's? What are the 

. major equity issues in writing assessment ^ 
(e.g-j^ nonstandarTd Englisf\>? * ^ 



techn^^^cal adequacy: vDoes the test task provide a relicible 

L_". - _oI,__ — Jhd;icatQr of stuglents- level of -achievement 

- ^ -V^ * writing? Dofes the test really jneasure writing * 
skills? -Is the definition of writing complete 
■ ' and appropriate to yt)& interpretation o.f the 

^ test scores? How confidently and to what 
f extent may the outcomes be generalized to - 
writihci in other areas or for other functions 
and topics? Are different writing topics 
equivalent? Are different error types* of equal 
importance? 

Soifte of the major problems in writing^ ass^sment 'have arisen from 

ou* failure to define writing, from our lack-of— understanding about its 

«^ * ~, 

development, and from the indicators we use to judge competence. Unre- 

solved questions, therefore; perrtieate all featijres. df a test of writing 

ability.* ^ < 

1. task or item: Should the stuclent ta^k be to ^e^ect a 

multiple-choice response or to produce a 
writing sample? What should the students 
•* " write on?^ What mode of d^'scourse or 

rhetorical function, genre and audience?^ ' 

. P 

2- directions: . • What should the task explicitly ask .for " 
( ' ' and whatjiShou,ld it require students to 

make, decisions on? " • 



3. setting: ' How much time should be provideB and under 

* what context shoulxl writing be assessed? • * 
Should sti)dents have the opportunity to 
revise?* \ 

4. evaluative criteria: What features of writing should be 

eval^uat^d? Should the ^eval uation process . 
be analytic or impressionistic? Should , 
• ^ , \ criteria be differentially weighted? 

fe. evaluative process: How many writing samples should be • 

corrected per student: How many raters 
should read each paper? How should raters 
be checked for stability or cdhsistency? 

, 6. interpretation of scores: What determines competence?^ How 

general izable are scores? Should differ- 
ent subscales be differentially weighted? 
' ^ What are the instructional implications 

of, e.g., a "2" in "organization"? 



Most notable among these issues and the questions they raise is the 
need -for a sound decision-making basis, for a rationale and referent. 
Domain-referenced testing is a useful vehicle for addressing the matter 
of assessment criteria. The specifi-cation, to which test it^ms are* 
referenced, describes what is jgeant by writing, the range and depth of 
the knowledge required 6f the student, the conditions un3er which such 
knowledge is to be demonstrated, and the criteria by which quality of 

4 , 

performance is judged. The domain specification, then, pubjicly commun- 
icates the content and nature of the tesft. By describing the testable 

material within the ^subject area, the domain specification is also a 

t / >' ' 

useful device for communicating to teachers the instructional (fontent 

th.ey are being held accountable for teaching. In many ways domain- 

referenced testing also encourages and reinforces the link between- 

evaluation and instrCction: Further 'benefits of domain- referenced 

« - ~ * 

testing stem from the existence of rules governing the generation and 
scoring of test items.. This aljows the test developed to control or 



exclude ^factors known 1 to or suspected of affecting test difficulty in 
ways unrelated to instructional content, i.e.,. bias-ing effects. Domain 
specifications also enchance the reliability of the testing program; the 
plarity of definition and rules, for item generation should allow for 
res\jlts to be replicated using different test items or at different 
times of administration. ^ Test validity may be judged in comparisons of 
il^ems to domain, and. domain to instructional or curriculal? contents or 
objectives. ^ - * ' 

While it is ea*sy to argue for. the domain-referenced testing approach, 
the actual creation and use of domain-referenced tests of .writing present 
a major challenge." As mentioned'^ief ly above, there is little consensus 
on the boundaries and contents of the domain of writing skills. However, 
research and theory from, the various fields of inquiry provide some use- 
ful information and clues for specifying the domain for assessing writing 
skills.^ i 

PART II: RESEARCH AND THEORY IN WRITING - ^ 

Bui 1 filing a Writing Domain k ^ ' 

A distinction in, research perspectives arises immediately in th^ 

\defjnition of y/riting. Some researchers and theorists, view writing as I 

rtoun, that is, as "text," a written product. ' Others consider writing 3, . 

' ' . . 

v^rb, a set of behaviors or'^overt and covert processes, of communication. 

Obviously, this distinction affects the specification of the writing 

\ . , , »• , - . " 

skills domain. , . * - ^ 

When writing^is seen as a product, test tasks and^their instructional 
jDrerequisites attend to text features^ This tocus uponvthe text sends 



the test developer off in search of rating scales for evaluating text 
and rules -for generating rhetorical tasks and appropriate topics. ' 
Instruction in this perspective leans toward concern with text features* 
such as organization, syntactic fluency, style, mechanics, and usage 
(among others).. .Ofter^this falls out in practice as student exercises 
in outlining and writihcj topic sentences, or sfentence'^combining exercises 
designed to move students toward greater syntactic sophistication. ' - 

When writing is. viewed as a subset. of a range of communication 
activities, thg text is viewed as an outcome of the interactioti between 
the writer and reader^ and the' focus is upon performance of necessary 
writing behaviors presumed <o affect communication rather than on the 
text itself, .^instruction emphasizes^^Dlanning and revising behaviors^ 
related to audience, purpose^, and. content 'of the writing. 

The first perspective, and- its implications", describe the majority 
of current instructional and assessment practices, and their rationales. 
The second represents the direction taken by research theory efforts in 
psycho! inguistics and social and cognitive psychology: In most instances, 
work in these areas has been less concerned with evaluation and instruc- 
tion than with close scrutiny oX the 'wniter-in-proceSs to ^obtain accurate 
^descriptions of 'behaviors nj^'stir/guishing skilled from unskilled writers. 

This product-process dij>fnction is useful primarily .for describing 
the domain of writing and suggesting assessment possibilities. If we 
can begin to distinguish the processes and skills that affect product 
features, -and i^f we can begin to understand their interrelation/f^lps and • 
the variables (such as developmental stages) affecting them, -then perhaps 
we can begin tg design assessment tasks that will help us describe stu- 
dent^competencies in a more meaningful way. Perhaps alsQ the^ reliability 



arid validity of our judgments about student achievement in writing wjl'l 
• '-^ ' • • ^ . , , 

improve; Obviously, such behaviora^llybasect (gather tfhffn text-tied) • 
assessments would -provide a greatep we~al th of instructiorial infarmation 
for diagnosis and remediation ^of^ student writing problems. While des- 
criptions of student competence that rely on an esB-ay's. product features 
tell us what gross errors a student is making, these descriptions do not 
tell us why the student succumb^^to problems nor how to assist him/her 
in overcoming ^ them. As Berefter, Scandamalia, and BraceweH point out: 

s 

It is tmpossible, simply by analyzing the /composition 
, " that 'sortieon^ has produced in response to an ^assignment, 

, tp infer bothf(a) what .th'e actual task was,' as* construed 
by the writer,- and (b) what\the writer's competence was - ^ 
■ in, respect to the requirements of that task-. If you v . • 
r ■ assume one,, you can infer thq other, but you cannot 

infer both at once.* Developmental research fjn- writing 
has general ly proceeded by assuming that the task was 
construed the same 'by all subjects and theifefrom infer- 
ring differences in competence. But this is quite an 
inadequate way of going alter any deep understanding of 
cognitive development in writing. (1979, p. 5) ' 

This papec recommends 'that we v-iew the writing domain in a^manner 

that iS. more in accord with our current views of reading. In reading, 

we *now have the research and.theory-bas^d sophistication to describe. .a 

student's reading ability as a profi 1e which describes his/her compe- 

tence in oral decoding, literal and inferential comprehension, word 

attack, vocabulary, and critical or evaluative reading skills. We can 

construct. test tasks we believe measure these skills and provide instruc 

tionally releva^nt definitions of competence and e^ror types.' In writing 

too, we need to consider the value of adopting a process' orientation 

that ^recognizes the developmental quality of component sk-ills and. sub- 

processes, the interrelation.ships among those skills, and the behaviors 



or outcomes that demonstrate competerice, 
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What is Writjjq?^ • ' ^ . 

~ — * ' * ^' * ' , 

. Despite the variety of disciplines rjepresented in^'the literature, ^ 

» t . • ^ > ^^^^ 

most theory and research on the processes^in writing appear to distin- 
Aguish two lalrge process categories. The first category includes those<^ 
'"^be^^aviors and thoughts occurring before tfie drafting of the essay. The. 
•second category of-'activities includes the drafting ^f thl^ text and ^any 
*jreworkings; These division^ of labor ttave been described by Stallard 
' (1972/1976) as "composing" and "transcribing." Composition refers* to ^ 

- . ... " . ^ >. . . ^ 

i, the inventiojf of the message content; to activities occurring before ■ 
writing: Transcription refers to the encoding of ' the -message; to the ^ 

> ^ • " 

* actual ^production and refinement of the mess'age. Thesg two process 



categories sutisume n^y tas^ks and' subskills. * \ 

y During -^omposiog, the writer Pl^^is. Analyses of writers-in-.process 

and theory-based speculations have been employed to decompose the pre- 

^ ^ ^ • . V. ■ ^ 

writing experience^'of Cojuposing into related* subtasks. HoVever, biecause 
these subtask behaviors are so much more covert thafv^writing an4 revising 

activ.ities that'ma^ fte^ tracedj^Mn^* the* text/* there is less consensus abodt 

^ ■ % , " «^ ' . * ' 

what does and sfiould constitute ^he subski.lls in prewriting. Generally, 

the differences of opinion related students* detailing skills and knpw- 

ledge in two level s^f prewriting activities The first is the recall 

a^use of appTropriate metaplaris;, that is,, plahs.^fof plans,^h6uri^tics 

to guide ^he tasrk- specific dec4sions and' beliavTbrs* ' *ln writing, , such \ . 

plans might begin with the determination ^f^the rhetorical' nat-ure ^)f the^ 

task. '*Siven that determination, the next ft^p-in the p>an miglTKb^" to , 

^'.recall and adapt the^appfbpriate schefnata '(Bereiter et'aU; t^fi). ' ' - 

- -1 ' ' ' ■ * ' • ♦ 
These schemata, f or .eXaygpl e , might dfesfcribe elements , and, relationships 

among el^mints in a business letter of inquiry, an eixposdtory. essay, a 



persuasive editorial* letter, or a. factual narrative. A next step in 
prewriting m^'gtit be to select the schemata describing appropriate 
audience-relevant writing elements. \ A*final activity in prewriting 
might be to incorporate or int^gfateAinformation and dectsiljns into a 
set of intentions that will guide tbe turther development dhd transcrip- 
tioa:,of the e^say response (Flower & Hay^\ 1979,; Nold, 'l979). S.Uch a 
plan may affeQt organization, tone, syntaxX etc. in the final text. The 
secbnd category of prewriting activities, "i^anning to say"- (Flower, \ ...^ 
n.d.), is concerned with decisions and determinations about the taskn^ 
specific requirements. This second ^)lanning type might be evidenced j^n 
jptted notes or outl ines 'indicating student. awareness of content plains, 
of audience, and of purpose. For good writers, at least, these content 

decisions seem to "include decisions about audience information needs and 

* • ,^ 

the purpose of the endeavor. 

' During transcription, the-writer drafts a written text. This 
drafting process has. also been described as comprising several inter- 
related subtasks. Much of the research In writing behaviors has concen- 
trated^.upan this part. of the writing domain. Descriptions of error 
categories, structural levels of revisions, and repertoires of revision 

V ... -i" 

skills are dtten used to distinguish effective from ineffective writer's. 
Observational and verbal protocol analyses have also been used to uncover 
the transcript^'on processes that result in effective versus ineffective 
texts (Hayes & Flower, 1978; Matsuhas^i ^Co^er, 1978). These process- 
include recursive planning and revising '^f the text during writing. 



Skilled writers have blen found to pause during, writing for rereading 
the text they have produced "so far,.'* This rereading seems to serve 
purposes.^ First, writers can monitor and maintairt their planned tour 



of action in the essay. In monitoring their text, writers are hypothe- 
sized to 'compare their intentions and understandings of audience and 
task function (developed during prewriting) with what tliey've writt-en. 
Where dissonance arises between these two representatiorfs of meaning , 
(intended and textuafl^), skilled' writfers are cued to perform revisions 
(Sommers, 1979). The second function of pausing to reread appears to be 
to plan the "next step^' in a successively refined message, ' The pre- 
writing plan, then, may be a rather vague guiding intention tjhat is 
elaborated and specific during the actual writing process". 

This brief descriptifl^ii of the writing domain presents writing as a 
complex activity, involving rrf^ny subskills and processes which draw upon 
an individual writer's limited resources of attention and effort, and 
capacities of long- and short-term memory, in addition to his/her know- 
ledge about topic and audience implications. The effect of these task 
demands for competent writing performance has been termed '".writer over- 
load" (Nold, 1979). However, although writer resources and edacities 
are^limited, competent writers appear to be able to cope with the 'load. 
Cognitive theory suggests two possibilities, FiYst, competent writers 

may become more adept at some of the subtasks and thus are able to "pay 

> 

less attention" to them* This concurs with the descriptions of skilled 
'writers (Hayes & Flower, 1978; Matsuhashi & Cooper, 1978; Stallard, 
197^), Or, second, th'e> competent writer may adopt a metaplan or employ 
strategies for efficient deploymei\t of resources across tasks (Odell, 
1978; Rose, n^d. ; Young,. Becker , & Pike, 1975), Thus, our standard 
assessment practice of 'evalual^ing student writing competence on the 
basis of 'the judged quality of ^sssay features is perhaps an assessment 
of the ultimate criterion, that of compe'tencl a% putting all the subskills 



together for any give^n writing task, * If, on the other hand, a^ses'sment 



proceded from a writing domain^ that moved forward toward the complex, 
integrative demonstr^tioa.j:>f competence from demoiistrations of • competence 
ia tbe en-rpute or prerequisite subskills, we might haye an assessment 
program t1iat could ^satisfy most of the isgues raised in Part'I of this 
paper; that is, an assessment program that provides' information of 
immediate afnd prescriptiv^.^use to district, and classroom ^personnel . 

While we must wait fpr further research a»d refinement of theory to 

help- us decide upon defensible, valid task analyses and competence 

* * * 

markers, some encouraging Work in this direction Has been do'ne. For 
example, irVrevisibn, we khow that there are specific skills that some 
students either do not know they.^should do, do not ^know when or how to * 
do', or are incompetent (inadequate or incomplete) at doing (Bridwell, ■ 
1979; Flower, n/d. ; Perl, 1979VSopiers, 1979; Stallard, 1972)\ Jhis , 
sugfgests a familiar cognitive, developmental explanation of tihe difference 
between being able to recognize and being able to recognize and correctly 
respond to a situation. We also know that some subprocesses are bound 
to othe.rs; for example, objective rereading for revision, considering 
audience when planning content (Beach, 1976; Flower, n.d.). We have 
evidence (Kroll,' 1978). suggesting that at lower grade- levels, audience 
awareness is closely tied to cognitive maturity (ability to take on the 
role of others, recentering). We also know that different writing 
topics and purposes require different kinds of thinking,, e. g. , ability 
to generalize,, to use levels of organization, to use sequences or con- 
trasts (Davis & Nold, 1980;* King, 1978). . Fo.r example, there are develop- 
mental differences in the ease of responding to descriptive, narrative, 
expository, or argumentative writing (Perl , 1977; Perron, 1978). 



In addition to research on processes and variables affecting pro- 
cesses, we have sonie theory-based notions ^bout the kinds of competence 
markers we m^ight employ for various subskills. Bruce, Collins, Rubin, 
and Centner (1978) devote several pages of a technical report to descrtp- 
tions of "intermediate tasks" that d^al with t;he variety of subskills 
inrcluding discovering ideas, Manipulating ideas, producing texts, editing 
texts, and self-editing texts. Odell (1978)* describes linguistic cues 
in writing that might measure cognitive processes* rn writing and also 




suggests a developmental view of these cues. Berei^r (1^79) has experi- 
mented 'with young children (grades 4 and 6) in Jteaching them heuristics 
for particular rhetorical purposes arid has found them able to use those 
^devic^s in later discourse of their own. - 

Summary .Recommendations 

i 

Attenl^ion to writing assessment is new. Research and theory are 
still widely scattered among fields of inquiry and differing perspectives 
within those^^fields. As with most new rushes to hot issues, much current 
and recent work is split in one of two directieffs: * basic research or 
practical- stopgap measures. Applied research will require some integra- 
tion of availab'le knowledge into a viable -framework wliich prescribes f<or 
current practice and recommends future research. " 

This paper; has adapted a domain- referenced view of . instruction and 
asse'ssnient'. This view stresses definition of a subject, (delimitation of 
instructional goals and effol^s, and sampling of criterion behaviors to 
describe competence vis^ a vis those instructional goals. The writing 
skills domain may .provide the appwpriate framework for integrating . 
basic research and theory on writing with implication and recommendations . 
for instruction and .assessment of writing achievement. The w.f.iting 



domainr, however, is not a term. I have ^ found anywhere in reyiewing the 
research and theory on writing. In faict, if we choose to describe the 
wrjtin^ domain according to current practice, we would have to draw a/ 
rather static |^ictjjVe of writing skills in terms of defired features of 
the prpduct (e.g,., mechanics, cohesiveness) and describe' criterion ^ 
performance as the- appearance, of- those qual ities' irf 1:exts address'^ng ' 
different tasks (e.g., exposition, narration). Recent research, and 
theory, however, in contract to the^^^actitioner jexperience, have begun 
'to explore the writing domain with an active or rather an interactive- 
model of composing and transcribing skills and subskills. Descriptions 
of behavioral differences in the performance of these subskills are now 
used to^^distinguish competence. ' 

This direction holj^s much more promise for the practitioner, although 
she/he will require^ patience for^this greater payoft^^If we waht to 
.teach students a skill that transcendw^^articular clas^^xStii instances 
of instruction, or task characteristics, it might behoo>4< uii^to consider 
the, teaching and assessment of composing and transcribioib^aviors and 
their prerequisites. Perhaps after .mastery of these skills, students 
will be prepared to refine the skills or advance beyond these minimal 
competencies to deal with sophisticated distinctions arising from differ- 
ences in writing purpose, setting, and. topic. If we can begin to distin- 
guish the processes and skills, th^t affect prpduct features and if we 
can begin- td understand their interrelationships arid the variables 



affecting>JjJ?je^n,,, perhaps we can begirt; to ferret out assessment tasks that 
will help "us describe student writing competencies in a more meaningful 
way. It appfears that these "ifs" are possible; these recommendations 
may therf be the long-term research , payoff for the practitioner. Meanwhile 



because she/he is on the line now, current work on practical assessment 
problems should continue' to be- addressjed. 
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